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| Dorchester Gaol, Oct. 14, 
CITIZENS, Year 3, of the Spanish Revolution. 
LOOKING at the date, I find, that this day 1 have completed 
a period of three years imprisonment, and by the time this 
passes from the press into your hands, just four weeks only 
will ‘remain of the imprisoument part of my sentence, 
which expires on the 16th of November. In spite of all the 
studied annoyances of the priestly magistrates, who reign ab- 
solute over this prison, I find, that I have suffered nothing 
in’mind or in health. I have been more than a match for 
them in that respect, and the villain-like disposition they 
have shewn me, will only serve to stimulate me to the prac- 
tice of the means that will deprive such men of power. A 
Reformer ought to suffer (politically) every thing that any 
other individual suffers, that he may know how to work with 
the best effect: and I am satisfied that my residence in this 
place, will end’ with no other loss to me than worldly goods 
or private property. Upon the score of property I shall 
have to enter life again a new man, and, like Simonides, at 
the shipwereck, unfettered with any thing but what the 
head contains. I caleulate that what remains to me of my 
stock-in-trade, will just balance the expence of moving me 
over the threshold of the Prison Gate: that is, if I hold the 
former, I must borrow the latter, and I never feel that I 

have any property, unless it be free from debt. 

Setting aside the loss of being -thrust out of such a situa- 
tion as mine was in Fleet-street, and being so long kept out 
of it, I have been robbed of furniture, fixtures, and stock 
in trade, to, as near as I can guess,’ the value of two thou- 
sand pounds. No sale of any kind has been made, that I 
know of, excepting about fifty-five pounds’ worth, bought 
back by Mrs. Carlile, to keep beds for herself‘and children, 
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and a few. other indispeusable articles of furniture. I have 
commenced an action against the Sheriff, for a misapplica- 
tion of this property, but, as 1 must have the case tried by a’ 
Judge, who has been a party in the robbery, he will do 
every thing he can to delay the trial, and finally to excul- 
pate himself; so, that, | have at present, very little hope 
that this seized property will tell any thing towards my fines. 
At the time the first seizure took place, 1 was carrying on a 
most extensive business, and had averaged a profit exceed- 
ing £50. per week, for three months; and though I never 
failed to keep up a business in some shape since, it has been 
in a great measure unprofitable, from my baving to reprint 
articles of which [ had lost a stock, and which had been exten- 
sively supplied. The profit of printing and publishing entire- 
ly depends upon the number sold. You must reach a certain 
number before you cover expences, and if you exceed that, 
the profits become liberal; butI have been so situated, for 
near three years past, as to have to reprint many things as a 
matter of necessity, from which | could not hope for profit, 
and which has, in fact, been nothing less than an addition to 
the first loss. Upon this view of the matter, the pecuniary loss 
I have sustained, from the seizures of the property, and the 
thrusting me from the house in Fleet-street, has been incal- 
culable. I havea mind that is above all grief on this score ; 
the only thing | really lament is that it has checked my 
means of propagating my principles: for every shilling that 
I could part with has uniformly gone towards bringing out 
some new work. 

My affairs are far from being embarrassed, after all the 
heavy expences J] have had to sustain; though I have, in 
fact, no cash worthy of mention at command, to enable me 
to say that my liberation next month isa matter of certainty. 
I have no faith in the honesty or justice of the members of 
the Government, to think that the property of which they 
have deprived me will weigh a feather with them. At 
least, no disposition of the kind has been shewn to me yet, 
though I have expressly enquired of the Solicitor to the 
Treasury ; the answer to which enquiry I printed in No. 9, 
Vol. 5 of this work. 

Looking, as I do, at my Sister’s fine, as a fine upon my- 
self, I shall certainly liberate her first, as far as a payment 
of money can doit. She cannot bear another winter’s im- 
prisonment as well as I can bear it, if it be unavoidable. I 
am now trying my strength with private friends, in the way 
of loans, and if 1 cannot succeed in liberating myself on this 
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ground, I shall, after the 16th of next month, make an open 
and direct appeal to the public, upon my situation and 
affairs. 

1 owe it to you, Republicans, to be thus publicly com- 
municative with you, and if any unknown frieud, who has 
an income exceeding his immediate wants, thinks me trust- 
worthy, I shall be glad to receive a loan of any sum he may 
think proper to lend. I flatter myself that 1 shall soon be 
in a condition to repay him with interest, as the success of 
my exertions for a free Press are now placed beyond all 
question. As far as ] am concerned, or care about them, 
the Vice and Constitutional Associations are defunct. No- 
thing short of the Bourbon Laws can retard my progress 
for a moment, that is, to keep a file of soldiers to guard 
every shop I may open, or every printing-office | may esta- 


blish. 
R. CARLILE. 








STATEMENT OF THE TREATMENT OF JOSEPH 
SWANN, A PRISONER IN CHESTER CASTLE, 
AND HIS FAMILY. 





TO MR, R, CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 





Duckenfield-Place, Hillgate, Stockport, 

Dear Sir, Aug. 31, 1822. 
I nope I shall not be deemed presumptuous if I lay before you, 
and the public, (if you please to insert this) a short statement of the 
crimes for which my husband is now suffering; and also of the 
grievous hardships that we endured previous to his imprisonment, 

My husband is a native of Stockport, but he has lived for several 
years past at Macclesfield, where he followed his trade as an hatter. 
. He also sold political pamphlets, which he had to fetch from Stock- 
port, a distance of twelve miles. This soon brought on him the re- 
sentinent of those who call themselves exclusively loyal, who used 
every means in their power to compel him to desist. They even 
went round to all the master-hatters, and prevailed upon them to 
refuse him work when he applied for it: he accordingly was thrown 
out of employment, nor could he obtain it though he applied at 
every place in the town. We had then three small children, and | 
was pregnant of our font. with nothing to live on but the profits 
arising from the sale of pamphlets. . 
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In July, 1819, a Meeting was called in Macclesfield, where my 
husband attended on the hustings, being one of the committee, 
though he took no part in the proceedings. He was arrested on the 
Saturday night after the Manchester massacre, on a charge of con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Government, and conveyed to the House of 
Correction at Middlewich, where he remained vine weeks before he 
was bailed out.. | continued the sale of pamphlets while my hus- 
band was in prison, having no other means of subsistence for my- 
- self and children. In the beginning of December following, he was 
met bythe Macclesfield Yeomanry Cavalry, on the road to Stock port, 
a few miles from the former place, who were returning from Man- 
chester, and who, as soon as they saw him, began shouting, ‘* Here 
comes a Radical, here comes the Radical newsman,” and immedi- 
ately surrounded him, prancing their horses on him, and brandishing 
their swords over his head. Whereupon, he demanded if their ob- 
ject was to murder him? and if it was, he bared his breast and bid 
them plunge their swords into a heart that never knew corruption or 
dishonesty; when they, as if confounded, made off towards Mac- 
clesfield. All this took place in sight of a public-house, where 
some of the officers were drinking. After he had gone a little fur- 
ther he missed his dog, and upon looking back he saw it amongst 
the horses’ hoofs, endeavouring to follow him; the dog, however, 
could not get by the horses, but returned home. It was reported in 
the town that my husband had been killed by the Yeomanry, which 
greatly alarmed me, especially when the dog returned home without 
him. I continued in suspense till the evening of the next day, 
when he returned from Stock port. 

A few days after my husband was again arrested for selling al- 
ledged libels, and confined in the town gaol. In less than an hour 
after, Frost the constable returned and told me my husband wanted 
me in the prison. I accordingly prepared myself and children to go 
to him, notwithstanding he did his utmost to persuade me to leave 
them behind me with the neighbours, saying | should not be long 
away which had I done I make do doubt but they would have been 
sent to the parish, and I with my husband to Chester; but I leave 
you to judge by the sequel. I therefore, set out with my children 
towards the prison, while Frost went through back streets, as if 
ashamed to be seen, and met me again just as I got to the prison. 
He then unlocked: the room-door where my husband was confined, 
who was greatly surprised to see me, and declared he had not sent 
for me. He was in a room without fire, the weather was extremely 
cold; but we got-a fire soon after. It was Tuesday when this took 
place; on Wednesday we were all taken before the magistrate, who 
demanded stich excessive bail as was totally out of our power to 

ure. We were then sent back to prison. 

Ou Friday a felon was brought in, to be ironed hand and foot to 
my husband, to: be sent to Chester, which they were actually doing 
before me and my children, the oldest not being then seven years of 
age, and myself nearly six months advanced in pregnaticy of our 
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fourth ; but this sight was too much for human nature to bear. I 
exclaimed, ‘ O God! what must I live to see!’ and fell senseless on 
the floor. When | regained the use of my reason, I found the man 
had been takenraway, my husband insisting not to leave me in that 
condition, About midnight, however, my husband was called out of 
bed from his wife and children (for we all five slept together in a 
most miserable bed), and conveyed in an open cart to Middlewich, a 
distance of more than twenty miles, without refreshment or additional 
clothing, though the frost was intense. The consequence has been 
a violent inflammation of the bowels, together with spitting of blood 
to great excess, 

He was tried on the 11th of January, 1820, on three separate in- 
dictments, convicted on each, and sentenced to four years and a half 
imprisonment in Chester Castle. This sentence, unparalleled even 
in this county, was passed by Trafford Trafford, Esq. who acted as 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions at Chester; who was also one of 
the magistrates at Manchester, on the 16th of August, and who was, 
I believe, the man that led the soldiers on to the attack. My hus- 
band, though without friends or money at the time of trial, evinced 
the greatest fortitude and courage in the most trying circumstances, 
Soon after his imprisonment commenced, he received an anonymous 
letter with the London post-mark, which cost him 11d. postage; the 
Governor, however, got him bis money back. I enclose you the 
letter, and a copy of the Indictment for conspiracy; and also the 
Indictment for selling the Theological Comet, which it was intended 
to try him for, but it was given up; two Indictments for seiling the 
Republican being substituted. 1 have not the other Indictments, or 
| would have sent them to you. 

The night after my husband was taken from me at Macclesfield, 
the magistrates and other gentlemen of the town came to the prison 
to me, and offered to release me if I would promise to sell no more 
pamphlets. 1 was obliged to comply and was accordingly released. 

I had now no means of subsistence for myself and children, and 
was obliged to part with every article of furniture for food, till I was 
obliged to go to the parish of Stockport for relief, as I was nearly at 
down-lying, and entirely destitute. | have remained in Stock port 
ever since, and have had to struggle with many difficulties and pri- 
vations, especially the first year. My youngest child has never en- 
joyed perfect health since she was born, owing to the sufferings, 
both ef body and mind, which I endured while pregnant. I receive, 
with what I can get from the parish, about nine shillings a week, to 
keep five of us in food, rent, and fire. However, we are better off 
now than we have been for some time past, nor do I write this from 
any sinister motive; but to express my acknowledgements to all 
those frieuds who have interested themselves in our behalf, and to 
show them that their kindness has not been bestowed on unworthy 
objects, To Mr. Cobbett our gratitude is particularly due, not 
only for the commiseration so often expressed in the Register, but 
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also for the pecuniary relief he so generously afforded us when on 
the point of being deprived of our only bed for rent. 

| have now, Sir, related the principal facts of our case ; but the 
privations we suffered, and the anxiety of our minds, it is impossible 
to describe or imagine, éxcept by those who have been similarly 
circumstanced. Wishing yqu health and fortitude while in prison, 
and that you may triumph over all your enemies, 


I remain, Dear Sir, 


Your obliged humble Servant, 
HANNAH SWANN. 





——————————————— — 


The following is the Statement of Joseph Swann himself, made 
in his own hand-writing : 


TO MR, R. CARLILE. 





Sir, | Chester Castle, July 2d. 1822. 
AccORDING to my promise, | have made a statement of the cruel 
hardships and abuses that have been imposed upon myself and fa- 
mily, since I commenced the sale of political pamphlets, which I 
found much more pleasant in its beginning than in its end, 

As it will take up too much of your time for me to narrate every 
particular connected with my pamphlet-vending, I will content my- 
self with saying, that it caused me to be noticed not only by consta- 
bles, runners, and spies, but also by lawyers, parsons, and all the 
unjust asses, for justice had no kin with them, or they would not 
have sent me to this place. Lassure you that these men had never 
heard the slightest complaint of my conduct before 1 began to pla- 
card the walls with advertisements of the pamphlets I sold. This 
was a great offence to them: they pulled them down as fast as I put 
them ap. so that I had to carry about a long brush with me to place 
the bills high, out of their reach. The corrupt part of the inha- 
bitants of the town then set up a general abuse of me, and all those 
who took part with me, This was continued until a public Reform 
Meeting was announced in Macclesfield, when the press that prints 
the Macclesfield Courier was employed against us, and every day 
brought forth some abuse and calumniation of our persons and mo- 
tives. Their object seemed to be to intimidate the people from at- 
tending the meeting, but in this they failed, as it was very numer- 
ously attended, and passed off without the least disturbance, on the 
3ist of July, 1819, Immediately after, every species of oppression 
that could be heaped upon me was decreed. 

n the 2d of August, whilst 1 was taking my dinner, there came 
a,man to purchase some pamphlets. He asked a great many ques- 
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tions, bought one of each of every pamphlet | bad, with a Manches- 
ter Observer newspaper, said that he had not been long in Maccles- 
field, that he came from Leek, and that he meant to be a regular 
customer. In the course of the afternoon there came no less than 
four messengers to our house, stating that this man was clerk to 
Samuel Higginbotham the Attorney, and that his master had sent 
him to me for these pamphlets, to see if he could pick any thing out 
of them for which he could indict me, and-that he intended to get 
me arrested that mght. The same afternoon, there came a man who 
was in the habit of gathering poor's rates, demanding some from 
me; adding, that if 1 did not pay them that night, he would send 
me a summons the next morning to appear before the magistrate. 
He was as good as his word; and though he did not call until six 
in the evening, and though I had never before been asked for rates, 
and had not the least knowledge that the house | lived in was rated, 
as the landlord had assured me it was not, the summors came before 
nine o'clock the next morning, and 1 was compelled.to pay up rates 
for all the time I had lived in the house. The same evening, about 
ten o'clock, one of my shop-mates came to me and said that he had 
just been with John Mills, a master for whom I had worked, who 
told him that he had been with Samuel Higginbotham, and bad de- 
tained him in conversation merely to prevent his putting a warrant 
in force against me, and that | might not be arrested that night, ad- 
vising me to leave the town, he being alarmed for the consequences. 
I pacified him, went to the coach-office with a parcel for Manchester, 
returned home, went to bed, and after a sound night's rest, was sur- 
prised to find myself safe there at five o'clock in the morning. 

My wife could never go outside the door but she heard some dis- 
mal story aS to what was to be done to me, which was far from being 
pleasant to a woman in her situation. ‘Things went on in this way, 
until the 16th of August. Iwas at the Manchester Meeting, and 
witnessed that bloody massacre; but I was not permitted to do any 
more work in Macclesfield beyond finishing some hats | liad in hand, 
as my employer, George Bradshaw, told me that the gentlemen of 
the town had been at him many a time to get him to turn me away, 
and that he was now obliged to comply with their request, for they 
said it was me and the pamphlets I sold that had caused the riot 
which took place on the 17th, But the fact was, the people had 
been driven almost to madness by the abuse that had been heaped 
upon them by Mr. Wilson and bis press; for the very day the riot 
took place, men were employed to distribute gratuitously the poison- 
ous produce of that press in the most lavish manner, entering pub- 
lic-houses, and throwing among men intoxicated with rage at what 
had happened at Manchester, and with liquor as well, the grossest 
abuse of themselves as being the cause of what had happened, which 
maddened them so far as to make them sally oat and break thé win- 
dows of this printing-office. 

On the 2lst of August 1 was arrested and sent to prison, where I 
remained for eight weeks, during which time bail was offered time 
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after time, and as often refused. My wife was taken before the 
magistrates, who endeavoured to prevent her from selling the pamph- 
lets, but she told them that it was my wish and desire that.she should 
sell them, and she would adhere to it as long as she could purchase 
them. 

Knutsford Sessious came on; | was taken there, and put into a 
dungeon about five yards long and three wide, with twenty other pri- 
soners. I was about twenty-seven hours in this place, and though 
the building was new and unfinished, we were without fire more than 
twenty hours of the time. Straw was brought us to lay or set on, 
but it was wet, and had it been dry it would not have remained so 
long, for the rain beat in upon us, and came in under the door, until 
the place was flooded. 1! was at length ordered into Court to plead 
to an Indictment that I knew nothing about until that moment. [ 
pleaded and traversed, but was told I must find bail for two Indict- 
ments, copies of which I send to you. After this I got bailed, and 
kept at large near three months, when I was «second time arrested, 
and afterwards my wife, and three small children. She was ordered 
to a bed that was scarcely fit for a pig to lay on, being made up of 
dirty rags and old chaff or straw, that had not been shifted for many 
years. ‘The place in which we were confined had no window in it, 
though a shutter that covered the iron bars outside. These bars 
were so very closely set, as to admit very little light, and conse- 
quently as small a quantity of air. There was not aft out-house in 
Macclesfield, but was preferable to live in, and warmer : for it was in 
the depth of winter. On the third day of our imprisonment we were 
taken before the mayor and other magistrates. When we arrived at 
the office, the town-clerk, who was a black-looking fellow, and whose 
grin much resembled that of a baboon, ordered me to take of m 
hat; and on my not obeying him, he came and snatched it off, threw 
it on the floor and gave it a kick with all the vengeance he could col- 
lect. This was the same hat | wore, when attacked by the. Yeo- 
manry Cavalry in passing alone from Macclesfield to Stock port, and 
these were the same magistrates to whom | complained of the assault 
made upon me a few weeks before, but it served only to make them 
merry, and I was dismissed with a laugh, whilst the town-clerk who 
now kicked my hat, then said, he would send me to Hell. At this 
examination, Critchlow, one of the magistrates, pulled from his 
_ pocket six numbers of “‘ The Republican,” when a man came for- 
ward and swore he had bought them from me and my wife. I told 
them that my wife had sold nothing but under my direction, but we 
were both committed back to prison. Sathuel Person was the 
Mayor, generally called Mad Sam. 

n the fifth day a man came, while I and my children were at break- 
fast, for my wife could eat none, and put a pairof leg-irons on me, and 
was about to fasten me to a felon, saying, there was a cart waiting at the 
gate, to take us to Middlewich. My wife was taken ill at this sight, 
and. insisted that I would not go; until a doctor had been to see the 
state we were in, The gaoler sent back word that we should not go 
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that day. The gaol doctor came, and we were ordered a better bed; 
but at four o'clock in the morning of new-year’s day, I was ordered 
out of bed, a second time ironed, put into a cart and taken to Monk’s 
fleath, a distance of about five or six miles from Macclesfield; when 
1 was compelled to beg the driver tostop, that I might get out on 
my feet, being quite frozen. It was with difficulty | got from the 
cart and fell down in the snow the moment I attempted to stand on 
my legs. It was an uncommon keen frost and heavy fall of snow, 
but a moon-light night, and I verily believe, that if I had been com- 
pelled to ride further in the cart, I should have perished. I was 
afterwards linked to the driver, and so walked the remainder of the 
road to Middlewich. In getting there, | was put into a ward with 
upwards of sixty other prisoners. We had but one fire for cooking, 
and for all purposes, and the number of prisoners literally filled the 
day-house where the fire was. In one corner of this place was a 
pump and slop-stone, where all water used was obtained, and all 
washing and cleaning done. What with the pumping of water, wash- 
ing of kettles and pots, trampling in of snow, the place though a 
brick floor, was more like a mud-hole than any thing else. Even 
the seats which were of bricks were so wet and dirty that we could 
not sit on thein without getting our breeches wet through. The 
dungeons in which they slept, were very little better; from ten to 
twenty slept in one place; their beds consisted of a little straw and 
a blanket. By paying two shillings a week, I got a better bed and 
better place, besides being allowed to sit up till eight o’clock, whilst 
the others, who could not pay this money, were locked ap for the 
night before dark. Had it not been for this last indulgence, I be- 
lieve they might have provided a wooden jacket to convey me to 
Chester. On the tenth of January 1820, | was removed to Chester, 
linked to a chain with a number of other prisoners for the sessions. 
Here we were all locked up in'a miserable place; the only food I 
could get was bread and cheese, and small-beer as thick as water in 
a clay-pit, and nearly the same colour, The iron grating which 
alone admitted air and light, we were forced to stuff with straw to 
keep out the snow. At eight o'clock at night we were shut into a 
still smaller apartment, with not room enough for each to lay down, 
nothing to cover us, and nothing but straw under us. We had no 
vessel of any kind to make water in, and whoever wanted, was 
obliged to do it among the straw ou which we were laying. 

The next morning | was taken into court, when instead_of being 
tried upon the former traverse, or the two indictments for which I 
had given bail,-and on which | was prepared to defend myself, seve- 
ral indictments were exhibited against me, for selling different num- 
bers of the Republican. 1 was asked, whether f would be tried then, 
or traverse, and thinking I had had traversing enough, l’answered, 
they might as well hang me that day as any other, 1 was on that 
day tried on two indictments, which, | understand, were made out 
of No. 3. vol. 1. of the Republican; calling the one a seditious, 
and the other a blasphemous libel; but to this day, 1 know nothing 
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about the contents of it. Counsellor Williams was against me, for 
the prosecution. I was returned guilty on both, and then tried with 
others for something, I know not what, that was called a conspiracy. 
Joseph Harper, a journeyman printer, in Macclesfield Courier office, 
swore, there had been a continual riot from the 31st of July, the day 
of the meeting in Macclesfield, until the day after the Manchester 
Massacre, when it broke out into acts of violence ; whilst it is well 
known, that in the intermediate time, the town was never more 
quiet. Samuel Higginbotham, the attorney, swore that he pulled 
down a placard from the wall, on which were the following words : 
‘© Cobler, thy Death warrant is signed :’”’ and swore likewise, that 
we who were indicted, took off our hats and shouted at the meeting. 
The jury found us all guilty of the conspiracy charged, and | was 
sentenced to two years imprisonment for my part in this conspiracy, 
by Trafford Trafford, the chairman, and to find security for one year’s 
good behaviour. I had a further sentence of two years, for what 
was called the blaspliemous libel, and six months imprisonment for 
that which was called seditious; making a total of four years and 
ahalf, whilst to this day, | know nothing about the contents of the 
pamphlet, nor the particulars of any thing that made me guilty of a 
conspiracy. For the first week, we were put into the condemned 
cells, and fed upon bread and water, but this place was a heaven to 
what I liad left: after this we were put into the felon’s ward, and 
ordered to have neither pen, ink, or paper, and no books but the 
Bible and Religious Tracts. It was not until the latter end of March, 
that 1 could get any intelligence of my wife. The first letter that 
came, was from my father. The Gaoler, Mr. Hudson, called me up 
into the passage of his house and said, he had sent for me to hear as 
much of the letter read, as was necessary for me to know; so he 
read the beginning and conclusion of it, which just informed me, 
that my father was alive and nothing more. He would not trust the 
letter into my hand, and all | could say was no use, as he excused 
himself-by saying, he had the magistrates, orders and gould not go 
from them. At first they were very strict; we were compelled to 
wear the felons dress ; all our letters were opened going out or com- 
ing in, but lately they have relaxed this rigour, and had it not hap- 
ned that you awarded me the ten pounds, | believe I should have 
been naked by this time, for on asking for more gaol clothes, | was 
told there was none to be had, so I have been forced to buy a suit. 
. 1 had forgot to tell you, that whilst I was at Middlewich Gaol, 
there was a circumstance occurred worth noticing. One day, when 
the minister had finished reading prayers, I had stood a short time 
with my hat in my hand, waiting to go out of the door, and when 
my turn came, [ put on my hat just as | had passed the door. The 
arson came up to me and struck me on the breast, demanding to 
now why I had put my haton inthe chapel. 1 hada good mind to 
knock him down, but | recollected myself as being in the hands of 
my most bitter enemies, so | contented myself with telling him that 
I had not done it from any disrespect to him or religion; he appeared 
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satisfied, made a bow and went away. I was afterwards abused ¢by 
the prisoners for it, and as soon as I had done with them, the gover- 
nor came to the ward, made a great noise about something, but what 
passed between him and some of the prisoners I do not know. Soon 
after, one of them, who acted as turnkey, came with some chains in 
his hand, called me out of the door, and took me to the lamp-post ; 
saying he had received orders to chain.me to it, 1 wanted to know 
who had given him those orders; the parson did not give him time 
to speak, but looked out and said he had done it, and that I mast 
stand there four hours, with twelve men to walk as sentinels over me. 
Another man was chained opposite where I was, for having heen 
guilty of putting on his hat lke myself, before he had cleared the 
chapel door, The sentinels were to walk each ten minutes over us 
to see that no one spoke to us or gave us any thing, on pain of being 
themselves placed in the same situation. This punishment. galled 
me, especially as | knew I had done nothing to deserve it. 1 was 
compelled to stand on a heap of snow: the parson shut the casement 
and went out of sight without giving me time to reply, but in half an 
hour afterwards, he came again into the court and said, *“‘ God damn 
your soul, if you don’t know the laws of God, by God I'll teach 
you the laws of man/”’ I said, to him, that I did not know it was 
lawful to punish a man, without telling him for what he was punish- 
ed, at least, it was not reasonable. He made me no reply, went 
away out of the yard, and half an hour after he came a second time 
and gave orders for us to be loosed. This man often acted as if he 
was mad, . 

Thus, Sir, you will see that I have given you a faint description 
of what I and. my family have suffered, and | know of no crime that 
I have committed, beyond selling the pamphlets | have mentioned, 
and being one of a committee, in getting up and attending the Mac- 
clesfield Reform meeting. 

, I am, Citizen, sincerely, and respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH SWANN. 





COPY OF A LETTER RECEIVED BY JOSEPH SWANN IN 
CHESTER CASTLE, SOON AFTER HIS IMPRISONMENT 
COMMENCED. 





Mr. Josern Swann, Chester County Jail. 
I CONGRATULATE thee on thy imprisonment—if I understand the 
business, thou art a prisoner for life, as two other trials must come 
on ere thou. art liberated. ‘* The way of transgressors is hard.’’— 
How true isthe blessed book you treat with infamy and contempt. “ He 
that despiseth me, shall be lightly esteemed.”” The Atheist said in 
his heart there is no God; but there is no Atheist in hell, The 
damned ‘soul cries out, Jesus I know thee, by the torments I endure. 


London. 
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CONSPIRACY. 


County Palatine of Chester, to wit. 

Tue Jurors of our Lord the King, upon their oath, present, that Joseph 
Swann, late ¢f the parish of Prestbury in the County Palatine of Chester, 
Hatter ; Robert Swindells, late ofthe same place Labourer; William Buck- 
ley, late of the same place, Labourer ; Joseph Burtinshaw, late of the same 
place, Shoemaker; John Stubbs, late of the same place, Cotton-spinner ; 
Jobn Richards, otherwise called John Richardson, late of the same place, 
Cotton-spinner ; and Joseph Sutton, late of the same place, Tailor: being 
wicked, malicious, aud evil-disposed persons, and wickediy, and malicious- 
ly contriving and intending to vilify and degrade the Commons House. 
of Parliament, and the Government of this kingdom as by law established , 
and to excite in the minds of the liege subjects of our Lord the King, a 
spirit of discontent, disaffection, and sedition, against the laws and Goveru- 
ment, and to disturb the public peace of the kingdom, on the thirty-first 
day of July, in the fifty-ninth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord 
George “the Third, by the grace of God of the united kingdoin of 
Great Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith and so forth; 
with force and arms at the parish aforesaid, in the county aforesaid ; un- 
lawfuily, wrongfully, and wickedly did conspire, combine, confederate, and 
agree together, to vilify and degrade the Commons House of Parliament, 
and the Government ef this Kingdom, as by law established ; and to excite in 
the minds of the liege subjects of our Lord the King, a spirit of discontent, 
disaffection, and sedition, against the laws and Government, and to disturb 
the public peace of this kingdom. And the Jurois aforesaid, upon their 
oath aforesaid, do further say, that the said Joseph Swann; Robert Swin- 
dells, William Buckley, Joseph Burtinshaw, John Stubbs, John Richards 
otherwise called John Richardson and Joseph Sutton, in furtherance and 
pursuance of such unlawful conspiracy, combination, confederacy, and 
agreement, and in order to carry the same into effect, did on the day and 
year aforesaid, at the parish aforesaid, in the county aforesaid ; unlawfully 
assemble and mect together, arid did then and there in the presence and 
hearing of divers other subjects of our Lord the King, to the number of 
one hundred persons and upwards, who were then and there assembled 
and met together, by false inflammatory and seditious speeches, and by other 
unlawful means viiify and degrade the Commons House of Parliament, and 
the Government of this Kingdom, as by law established ; and did then and 
there by those means attempt and endeavour to excite in the minds of the 
said persous so then assembled and met together as aforesaid, a spirit of dis- 
‘ content, disaffection and sedition, against the laws and Government of the 
Kingdom, and to procure them to commit, and be guilty of riot, tumult, 
disturbance, and breaches of the peace of our said Lord the King and 
his Laws. To the evil example of all others in the like case offending, and 
against the peace of our said Lord the King his crown and dignity. 

SzEcOND CouNT.—And the Jurors aforesaid, upon their oath afore- 
said, do further present, that the said ere Swann, Robert Swindells, 
William Buckley, Joseph Burtinshaw, John Stubbs, John Richards, 
otherwise called John Richardson, and Joseph Sutton, being such wicked 
and evil dis persons as aforesaid, and further contriving and intending 
as aforesaid, on the day and year aforesaid, with force and arms at the 
parish aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, did unlawfully, wrongfully, 
and_ wickedly conspire, combine, confederate, and agree together, to 
excite the liege subjects of our Lord the King, to disturb the peace of 
our said Lord the King, and in furtherance and pursuance of such last 
mentioned unlawful conspiracy, combination, confederacy and agreement, 
did on the day and year last aforesaid, at the parish aforesaid, in the coun- 
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ty aforesaid, unlawfully assemble and meet together, and did then and there 
endeavour to excite and procure divers of the subjects of our said Lord the 
King, who were then and there assembled and met together to a large num- 
ber, that is to say, the number of one hundred and upwards, to be guilty of 
riot, disturbance and breach of the peace of our said Lord the King. In 
contempt of our said Lord the King and his !aws. To the evil example 
of all others in the like case offending, and against the peace of our said 
Lord the King, his crown and dignity. 

THirpd CounT.—And the Jurors aforesaid, upon their oath aforesai d, 
do further present, that Joseph Swann, Robert Swindells, William Buck- 
ley, Joseph Burtinshaw, John Stubbs, John Richards, otherwise called John 
Richardson, and Joseph Sutton, together with divers other persons to the 
Jurors aforesaid, unknown, on the same day and year aforesaid, 
at the parish aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, with force and 
arms, unlawfully did combine, confederate, and agree to disturb the 
public peace of this Kingdom, and to incite and stir up the people to hatred 
and contempt of the Government and Constitution thereof, as by law es- 
tablished ; in contempt of our’said Lord the King, and his laws. To the 
evil example of all others in the like case offending. And against the 
peace of our said Lord the King, his crown and dignity. 

Grimsditch and Broderick, Solictors. John Hollins. 

Prosecutor. John Frost, Chief Constable of Macclesfield. 


Joseph Harper, 
f Samuel Higginbotham, 
Wirnesses.< ‘Timothy Jones, 
Charles Greaves, 
John Frost. 





A BLASPHEMOUS LIBEL. 


County Palatine of Chester, to wit. 

Tue Jurors for our Lord the King, upon their cath, present, that Joseph 
Swann, late of the parish of Prestbury, in the County Palatine of Chester, 
Labourer; being a wicked, malicious, and ill-disposed person, and not 
having the fear of God in his heart, but devising, contriving, and intending 
to blaspheme Almighty God, and as much as in him lay, to bring into ridi- 
cule, discredit, and contempt the Holy Bible, and more especially that 
part of it called the Old Lestament, and to vilifyand degrade the doctrines 
of revealed religion, on the twenty-eighth day of August, in the Fifty-ninth 
year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Third by the grace of 
God, of the united Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith, and so forth ; with force and arms, at the parish aforesaid, in 
the county aforesaid, unlawfully, wickedly, and maliciously did publish, 
and cause and procure to be published, a certain, false, wicked, malicious, 
and blasphemous libel, of and concerning the Holy Bible, and the doctrines 
of revealed religion, relating to the fall of man, in the form of a letter pur- 
porting to bear the signature of A. D. and to be addressed to the Editor of 
the Theological Comet, which said libel was and is to the tenorand effect ful- 
lowing, (that is to say.) To the Editor of the Thological Comet. Sir, should 
you think the following letter worthy ofa place in your Comet, its insertion 
will oblige me ; and, if I meet with that indulgence which you have hitherto 
afforded me, I will follow it up with a series of letters, wherein I will endeavour 
to state such obstinate facts and convincing proofs, that the. clergy shall not 
easily get over. Letter 1. So detestable is falsehood to me, that my soul 
would abhor it, even if it were possible for the suppressors of vice to prove 
that it comes from God: so, on the other hand, truth, in my estimation | 
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would not lose a single tint of its beauty, although it should come from 
the Father of lies, the devil. Perhaps, Sir, you may smile at my coupling 
truth with the devil; but, I can assure you, that tbat much calumniated 
old Gentleman has, at times, spoken the truth. I will just give you one 
instance, now: and perhaps, I shall be able to give more some other op- 
portunity. In Genesis, chap. iii. v. 5, the devil, in the shape of a serpent, 
says to Eve, “* For God doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof, then 
your eyes shall he opened; and ye shall be as Gods, knowing good and 
evil.” Now for the proof:—In the same chapter, verse 22, God confirms 
the devil’s assertion, by saying, ‘‘ Beh ld, the man is become as one of us, 
to know good and evil.” Thus, then was one of the greatest victories, that 
ever the devil gained, obtained by telling the truth: while the Author of the 
book of Genesis, in another part, makes God utter a palpable falsehood, 
by saying, (chap. ii. ver, 17,) “‘ Forin the day that thou (meaning the man 
Adam) eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die ;” instead of which, Adam, it 
appears, lived, after he had thus incurred the penalty of death, to the age 
of 930 years. It is plain that something ought to be done with the Bible. 
For.my part, I am for its being revised and abridged, by selecting the pro- 
per parts and excluding the others; but this is delicate ground to hunt 
on; therefore, it shall be my business to start the game only, and leave 
others to follow up the chase. I shall therefore conclude this letter, with 
addressing the following lines to the Suppressors of Vice:—He, who would 
limit reason’s glorious plan is foe alike to justice, truth, and man. A. D. 
To the great displeasure of Almighty God, to the scandal, disgrace, and 
contempt of religion, in contempt of our Lord the King, and his laws. To 
the evil and pernicious example of all others in like case offending, and 
against the peace of our said Lord the King his crown and dignity. 
SzcOND CouNT.—And the Jurors aforesaid, upon their oath afore- 
said, do further present, that the said Joseph Swann, being such person as 
aforesaid, and as further devising, contriving, and intending as aforesaid, 
on the same day and year aforesaid, with force and arms at the parish 
aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, unlawfully, wickedly, and maliciously 
did publish and cause and procure to be published, a certain-other false 
wicked, malicious, and blasphemous libel, of and concerning the Holy Bible 
and the doctrines of revealed religion, relating to the fall of man, contain- 
ing therein, the false, wicked, malicious, and blasphemous matter following, 
(that is to say) So detestable is falsehood to me, that my soul would abhor . 
it, even were it possible for the Suppressors of Vice to prove that it comes 
from God: so, on the other hand, truth, in my estimation, would not lose 
a single tint of its ‘beauty, although it should come from ‘the Father 
of lies, the devil. Perhaps, Sir, you may smile at my coupling truth with 
the devil; but, I can assure you, that that much calumniated old Gentle- 
man’ has, at times, spoken the truth. I will just give you oue instance, 
now ; and perhaps | shall be able to give more some other opportunity. In 
Genesis chap. ili. ver. 5, the devil in the shape of a serpent, says to Eve, 
* For God doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof then your eyes 
shall be opened; and ye shall be as Gods, knowing good and evil.” Now 
for the proof :—In the same chapter, verse 22, God confirms the devil’s as- 
sertion, by saying, “ Behold, the man is become as one of us, to know 
good and evil.” ‘Thus, then, was one of the greatest victories, that ever the 
devil gained, obtained by telling the truth ; while the authors of the Book of 
Genesis, in another part, makes God utter a palpable falsehood, by saying, 
(chap. ii. ver. 17.) “ For in the day that thou (meaning the may Adam) eat- 
est thereof, thou shalt surely die ;” instead of which, Adam, it appears, 
lived, after he had thus incurred the penalty of death, to the age of 930 years. 
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It is plain that something ought to be done with the Bible. For my part, 
I am for its being revised and abridged, by selecting the proper parts and 
excluding the others ; but, this is delicate ground to hunt on ; therefore, it 
shall be my business to start the game only, and leave others to follow up 
the chase. I shall the.efore conclude this letter, with addressing the fol- 
lowing lines to the Suppressors of Vice:—He, who would limit reason’s 
glorious plan, Is foe alike to justice, truth, and man. A. D. To the 
great displeasure of Almighty God. To the scandal, disgrace, and con- 
tempt of religion. In contempt of our Lord the King, and his Laws. To 
the evil and pernicious example of all others in like case offending, and 
against the peace of our said Lord the King his crown and dignity. 
Grimsditch and Broderick, Solicitors. John Hollins. 
Prosecutor. John Frost, Constable of Macclesfield. 


Witnesses, Wiliam Hughes. 
Timothy Jones. 








REFLECTIONS ON AGRARIAN JUSTICE, BEING A REPLY 
TO MR. CARLILE’S OBJECTIONS TO AN AGRARIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 





Inequality of property is the cause of sedition.—Arisrorte. 


The land is the foundation of empire.—Harrineron. 





Srr, Upper Seymour Street. 

I reap with great attention your letter addressed to me the 20th Sep- 
tember in the Republican, in answer to my slovenly, ancl ill-express- 
ed note, concerning equality of property in land. You could hardly 
suppose. that I meant all sorts of property. To make such a divi- 
sion as that, we must divide every thing afresh. I disclaim the idea, 
It would be unnatural, unjust, and absurd. But since you have 
boldly, but generously invited me to the field of discussion, I will 
endeavour, at least, to maintain my point, as far as it regards the 
land, If 1 am overcome, | shall imitate Mark Anthony; console 
myself that 1 am vanquished by an Englishman, 

But, sir, permit me first to express my sense of the honour you 
did me in thus addressing me personally, and the gratification | de- 
rived from the candid manner, in which you publicly expressed your 
respect for my opinion, and that you still retain in your mind a full 
knowledge of what you are pleased to call my genius, and ability. 
It shall serve as a spur to my future exertions, 

You think, from my careless note to you, that 1 must -have mis- 
taken your political principles; but I have not, in the least degree. 
I always considered you, from the first moment I‘heard any thing of 
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you, to the present instant, a determined, and inflexible Republican, 
and an implacable enemy to theolagical impositions. I, therefore, 
cannot have the least intention to impeach your principles, who am 
an avowed Republican myself. You could uot have mistaken my 
sentiments, which from time.to time appeared in print, and espe- 
cially in a little work called the ** Kings,” which contains principles 
that have since the period of its publication, been adopted and acted 
upon by, at least, 20,000,000 of the people of America; whilst two 
European nations, containing nearly 20,000,000 more, are only pre- 
vented by political prudence, which is very commendable at the pre- 
sent moment, from throwing their kings, the one into the Tagus, 
and the other into the Mancaranes,-unless they. would consent to 
mix, and live peaceably amongst the citizens of their respective 
countries. 

You cannot be more anxious to see a National Convention than I 
am, nor shall you be more ready, whatever form of government it 
may decide on, than I shall be to submit toit. But as judgment is 
the property of an assembly, so is invention the property of an indi- 
vidual. 

The House of Commons never invented a law; every law that 
ever was enacted by that assembly, was the iuvention of an indivi- 
dual. Nations have often been bantered out of their rights when 
they have had an opportunity to obtain them, by appointing a coun- 
cil to devise anew: form of government, instead of insisting upon the 
adoption of some specific plan previously invented. For this reason 
every individual, either private, or public, ought to be encouraged 
“with all freedom to publish, and make known, whatever scheme, or 
plan, his ingenuity may invent. A National Convention would then 
only have to exereise its judgment, which is its peculiar function, 
and decide on that which it may in its wisdom think the best, 

The Radical Reformers, owe almost every thing, to Major Cart- 
wright, for the bill which he invented, and drew wp with his own 
hands; and which is the best, perhaps, if all the,present orders of 
the state are to be preserved that can be contrived. Ali the assem- 
blies in the world could not have invented it. At the same time it 
has disarmed the advocates of corrdption of their usual jplea, that 
the Reformers could not agree upon what sort of Reform they waunt- 
ed. This is a strong proof of the vast importance of legislative 
invention. 

Here | must take the liberty to quote a passage or two, from your 
letter, in order to make myself understood: — your words run thus. 
“The Agrarian government, of which you ask my opinion, and 
about which you seem to have some dreams, cannot, according to 
my ideas, be made to fit the present state of European society; for 
instance, you are a shoe-maker : yours is an indispensible profession 
in the present state of society: no scheme, no project, no art, no 
rhetoric, could persuade us into the preference of walking about bare- 
footed rather than in shoes. 1 conclude, therefore, that if all had 
the means of keeping themselves well shod, you would find full em- 
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ploy at a living profit upon your industry; what need, then, can 
you have of land beyond a garden-plot, which is desirable to every - 
family ?”’ 

I like your style of reasoning very much, because, whilst it is un- 
derstood by the meanest capacity, it seldom fails to carry conviction, 
if the premises be correct, to the mind of the most obstinate; and 
would perhaps, be sufficient, to convince my judgment, had I not a 

k corps de reserve, to bring to the support of my van-guard, over which 
you have gained a momentary triumph. But when all my forces are 
concentrated, and made to bear all their weight upon your positions, 
I doubt not, but that I shall come off completely victorious ; at least 
as far as regards the immutable laws of.nature, the unceasing claims 
of humanity, and the undeniable demands of eternal justice ! 

Perhaps, the best way of replying to the passage I have quoted 
above, will be, to coutrast it with another simple case from my ima- 
gination, and leave every one to judge for himself. Suppose, then, 
a sober, honest, and industrious young man, no matter of what busi- 
ness, marries an amiable, and virtuous young woman, equal in their 
‘¥ age, mutual in their affections, and both of a sound constitution; the 
* ' young man earns at his trade a pound a week, and his wife who has 
also a business, earns five shillings a week, which make their weekly 
income £1. 5s. They are comfortable and happy, and their pros- 
pect seems fair; for their young hearts have not yet prompted them 
to reflect upon the circumstances of their future fate: but before the 
first year of their marriage has expired, their family, as may be ex- 
cted, is increased to three; a sweet little stranger has intruded it- 
self into their society. Now mind, by this circumstance, the labour 

A of the young woman, who is now a mother, will be suspended at 

least three months. Here then, is another added to their family, with 
the expences attending child-birth, whilst their weekly income is 
five shillings less than it was when they started, But thé young 
woman-being industrious, and persevering, in a short time resumes 
her labour, and all goes on pretty smooth again. But before the se- 
cond year is out, another stranger appears, and claims their protec- 
tion, which makes them four in family, and to the expences of ano- 
4 , ther lying-in, the woman’s labour is not only suspended, but entirely 
7 lost, for what can she do? She has one child at the breast, and ano- 
ther that cannot walk ; this completely ties up her hands, nor does 
it end here, for before the end of the sixth year, the poor man’s fa- 
mily is increased to six in number, not one of which esides himself 
can earn a farthing; he exerts himself to the uttermost, and struggles 
with impossibilities, till at length by extraordinary exertions, in an 
uuhealthy business, together with the terrible dread that his children 
may some time perish for want, he sinks beneath his accumulated 
burthen! whilst his amiable, and faithful partner, having no other 
alternative, is compelled to go with her four innocent and helpless 
children, to the parish work-house. Is this picture original? I ap- 
peal to all, but more particularly to manufacturing towns and cities : 
1 know that thousands will answer, No! It is only a copy of real life! 


= No. 21, Vol. VI. 
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Such then, are the effects of inequality in the property of land. It 

_is this inequality that fills the metropotis with sharpers, and thieves, 
jts streets with prostitutes, and its prisons with criminals and va- 
grants. It is this inequality, that imposes on the judge the awful, 
and heart-appalling task of continually passing the sentence of death 
on the victims, of an unequal, an unnatural, and unjust criminal 
code : for according to this code, the punishment is the same, whe- 
ther a man coins a sixpence, murders the king, or betrays his coun- 
try to the enemy! If the king has a human heart what must his 
feelings be, when he signs the death warrant of a poor wretch, for a 
trifling offence, perhaps, and who, if he is not prepared as the priests 
call it, is according to their orthodox notions, by a dash of the pen, 
launched into everlasting torments! Nay, 1 have heen told that Jack 
Ketch, who is almost as familiar with the agonies and writhings of 
hanged men, and men to be banged, as a butcher is with the blood 
and groans of the victims of the slaughter-house, has been known 
to appease indignant nature with the tribute of a tear. 

In the next place you say, ‘* The premisés are correct, as to the 
land being the people’s property, who are born and live on it: but 
cannot a better system be established, than that each individual 
should hold and cultivate his proportion of the land ? cannot you see 
that if every man cultivated his land, and produced food for himself 
and his family, he must necessarily become his own taylor, and shoe- 
maker, and hatter, and hosier, and, in fact, jack of all trades, as far 
as his wants, or the wants of his family stimulated him? Cannot 
you see this?’ Certainly J can see clear enough ‘the drift of your 
argument, but a man’s being jack of all trades would be no great 
hardship, as he can but work. The thing is in full practice in Nor- 
way, the people there clothe themselves from head to foot: but be- 
fore I haye done, this objection shall vanish. You continue the same 
chain ef reasoning and say, “ if you as a shoe-maker, had no em- 
ploy in that profession beyond the wants of your family, you would 
have nothing wherewith to barter for hats, hose, or other wearing 
apparel ; for if every man could produce his own food, none would 
be able to sell, becausé none would need to buy. There would in 
fact, be no need of the thing called money, as a commodious curren- 
cy of value.’’ This objection too shall have its death blow, by and 
by. Iwill content myself at present with making a remark or two, 
on this deity called money; in the worship of whom all nations upon 
the earth, always have, and | am afraid always will agree. But I 
will prove even to demonstration, that this god, whom all the world 
worships, is as deceitful, and as mischievous, as any of the gods, or 
goddesses of ancient Greece. Pieces of money are the balls with 
which the state jagglers astonish the multitude. All their slight of 
hand tricks are performed with it: at their command it flies from 
one pocket to another, .as if there was a wire fastened to every piece 

of it, and this is done in some cases so dexterously that even those 
who lose it, cannot tell how it went, or where it is gone. 
Even Mr. Cobbett, great as his knowledge of money matters is, 
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finds himself baffled, and deceived, by the dexterity with which the 
conjurors convey the little gods from vessel to vessel. Now I will 
show by a simple case, that money which is the standard of value in 
this country, is the instrument of both deception, and oppression ; 
for instance, 1 am a journeyman mechanic, | apply to a master for 
employment, he asks the necessary questions, and what wages I ex- 
pect; | reply twenty shillings per week, he agrees to it, and I go to 
work, Saturday night comes, he pays me my wages, and both of 
us are satisfied, I take my twenty shillings to the baker, and bread 
being nine-pence the quartern loaf, I receive twenty-six loaves for 
my £1. This all does very well; but in the course of six weeks, 
the quartern loaf rises to a shilling, | take my pound as usual, but it 
now anly purchases twenty loaves, instead of twenty-six ; therefore, 
within the short space. of six weeks, my labour, or the price of it, is 
reduced six quartern loaves per week ; nor is this all, for before the 
year is out, a war, or an artificial famine commences, and up goes 
the quartern loaf to one shilling and sixpence, Now my pound will 
only purchase thirteen quartern loaves ; if this be not slight of hand, 
it is something like it. This ought to induce all mechanics and la- 
bourers to look after some other standard of value than money, 

You say, if the Grand Sultan, had not more power over the lives 
and properties of his subjects, than over the lands on which they 
vegetate, he would not be able to play the despot as he does. My 
dear sir, it is the land that gives him the power which he exercises 
over the lives and properties of his subjects: ‘‘ The land is the 
foundation of empire.” 

Let a law be enacted in Turkey, to increase annually the number 
of Janded proprietors, and you would find in a few years that that - 
empire would descend to an aristocracy; and if this law kept ope- 
rating till every member became a landholder, no power on earth 
could prevent it from being a democracy blest with a popular govern- 
ment, founded on a representative system. 

On the other hand, if a law was to be enacted in the United States, 
to reduce annually the number of landed proprietors, you would see 
in a short time, that that government would become an aristocracy, 
and from that proceed to an absolute monarchy. This balance is 
founded on the principles of Nature : no human power can alter it. It 
isa power which Nature reserves to herself, toreward wise, and punish 
foulish nations; for every folly whether it be individual, or national, 
carries with it its own punishment, Every despot might reply to 
his complaining slaves, ‘‘ you are the source of national power, why — 
did you raise me to a throne? Why do you suffer me to continue 
on it ?”’ 

A circumstance that took place a few years ago in France, is suffi- 
cient to convince any reflecting man, that land is the balance of pow- 
er. It is well known, that after the French Revolution, in some in- 
stances, there were an hundred landholders, where previous to the 
revolution there had been but one. During the government of Na- 
poleon, all the land was confirmed to the new possessors ; but no 
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sooner was Napoleon banished to Elba, than the old nobility began 
to clamour for the restoration of their estates, This terrified the new 
landlords ; and what did they do? Why immediately sent for Napo- 
leon, their protector, and placed him on the throne of France a se- 
cond time. But after Napoleon was sent to St. Helena, the old no- 
bility said no more about their land. The French landlords no lon- 
ger troubled themselves about who was king. Louis, now, is as 
good as Napoleon was formerly. Now, had all the French people 
possessed a share in the soil, they would have had nothing to do 
with either of these monarchs, 

Bat to bring the matter still nearer home, it may be observed that 
in proportion as the number of landholders has been reduced in 
England, the laws have become weak, and the government despotic. 
The late French war, operated pon England with all the force, and 
almost all the regularity of that law which | have said would convert 
the United States into an aristweracy; it has raised the aristocracy 
ef Eugland to an unnatural height, from which they look down, 
having one foot on the neck of the king, and the other on the neck 
of the people, with the most. sovereign contempt on all below; and 
the king hitself having no portion of the land, they either reduce to 
a cypher; or make an instrament of deception, and oppression. Nor 
will they suffer reform, or any change to take place in this country, 
till every thing chauges around them; till some external commotion 
shall affect the internal administration of this unhappy land. The 
last continental war enslaved Europe; the next will free the world of 
tyrants. 

The attitude of France, at the present moment, is the most grand, 
and the most iniposing; she has only to declare herself, and Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, and Holland are Republies! What mercenary 
bands would dare to attack four nations of freemen allied by princi- 
ple, and armed with the egis of freedom ? None. Such a revolution I 
have long anticipated, nay, such a revolution I, four years ago pre- 
dicted, and every year helps to confirm it. 

1 know this general revolution will come, and that is why I wished 
to call your attention to private property in land. All that I have 
written hitherto has only tended to show the importance of land, and 
’ how it operates on society if all countries; it shall now be my task 
to point out, how it ought, in my opinion, to be disposed of for the 
happiness of mankind. When an architect is about to erect a build- 
ing of any magnitude, he first makes or causes to be made, a model ; 
which exhibits all the beauties, and properties of the building itself: 
I — him in the plan of a commonwealth, | will construct a 
model, 

Solon, the Athenian law-giver, when he was asked what was the 
most perfect commonwealth, replied, ** That, where an insult offered 
to one of its members, is an insult to all.’’ This admits of no anwer 
except it be in the affirmative; but, if | were to be asked, what 
would be the most happy commonwealth, 1 would answer, ‘* That 
where there is ne want, or dread of want amongst its members.” 
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It is calculated, that the total yearly rent of al] the land, -houses, 
mines, fisheries &c. of England, Scotland, and Ireland, amounts te 
£190,000,000, Now, 50,000,000 out of this rental, would be nearly 
sufficient to defray all the expenses, even of the present establish- 
ments. If such a scheme was to be acted upon, it would put an end 
to all taxes, and the remaining £100,000,000) may be divided equally 
amongst men, women, and children, The whole population of the 
empire, being 20,000,000 souls ; each would, therefore, receive £5, 
for his share, and what he could make of his industry besides; would 
not this be better than a system of taxation ?. But | will exhibit it in 
miniature. If the land of the whole empire was divided amongst 
her population, it would run to uearly seven acres each, but | will 
say six. Now, the miniature commoawealth | am going to describe, 
shali contain a population of one thousand souls: the Jand, therefore, 
will be six thousand acres; which instead of being divided into lots 
as was the case with the Israelites under Moses ; the Spartans under 
lLyeurgus; the Athenians under Solon; the Romans under Numa, 
&c. This commonwealth shall hold their land as joint stock. The 
land, and the houses, may be let on leases, and lease-holders may 
let it to tenants at will : mechanics, and labourers, would follow their 
usual occupations, and be paid their wages according to their agree- 
ment. But all the rents of this commonwealth, must be paid into 
the hands of a committee, or board, who shall be appointed for that 
purpose, and who shall quarterly, after deducting ali the expenses, 
this little government may incur, in building, repairing, &c. Divide 
it in equal shares, to every man, woman, and child in the community, 
In such a commonwealth, all would be happy, because all would be 
free ; -all would be brothers, and sisters, because all would be equal : 
all would be contented, because all would be just; all would be gene- 
rous, because all would be exempt from present, and the dread of future 
want! If a whole country were divided into districts, or communities on 
this plan, each district, would send its deputy, or deputies to the National 
Convention to enact such Jaws as would best suit such astate of society. 

To see mankind restored to this happy state is my sole ambition, 
and whether the road to it be through Kadical, Republican, or Revo- 
lutionary principles, it matters not tome: I hope I shall be found 
both ready and willing, to act my part in either, or in all. IL have 
bargained with fate, and shook hands with death, who has promised, 
my exit shall be honourable; it was all l asked. You see, Sir, in 
this Agrarian scheme, there is no necessity for a man to be jack of 
all trades, nor to cultivate his own share of land; and there is as 
little fear that there would be any want of business ; all would go on 
in harmony, peace, and brotherly’ love. Whatever such a society 
would lose in.ornament, it would receive ab ample equivalent on the 
score of utility; if there would be no princes, there would be no 
beggars ; if there were no lords, there would be no paupers ; if there 
were no priests there would be no religious crusades, bloody massa- 
cres, and cruel persecutions, about a jargon that nobody under- 
stands: if there were no parks, and pleasure-grounds, the whole 
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face of the country would present to the eye, corn-fields, meadows, 
gardens, plantations of all kinds of fruit-trees, &c. in the highest state 
of cultivation; even the hedges and fences of which would be fruit 
trees, fructifying as Castlereagh would have called it to the common- 
wealth, 

I shall say but little to the Liverpool address on equality, Thirty 
years ago reform might have seemed probable, and revolution doubt- 
ful, but now reform is very doubtful, at least partial reform, and 
revolution is certain. ‘This is the opinion of every enlightened man 
both in and out of the country; therefore, it is needless to be nice 
in what language we use. | feel assured if such a Republic, as you 
seem satisfied with, was to be established in this country; that, is, 
to let the present landholders hold on, as they do at present; I say, 
such _a republic would not stand seven years. Some General Monk 
would bring back a king. This subject, Sir, if you wish a perma- 
nent republic, is worth a thought, 

Meantime | remain, with every sentiment of respect, your servant, 


ALLEN DAVENPORT. 





—— 


TO MR. ALLEN DAVENPORT, UPPER SEY- 
MOUR STREET, LONDON. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, Oct. 9, 1822. 
Your admission that your former words to ine did not ex- 
press your meaning as to an-equality of property has brought 
us much nearer in principles. In all you attempt to write 
in future, or to support by oral argument, bear in mind, that 
words are received as the signs of ideas, however they be 
meant by the utterer. ‘They are the signs of the mind, and 
we can only judge of the mind by the words put forth to 
our view or hearing. An improper use of words is therefore 
considered a defect of the mind, as they are the only crite- 
rion by which we can judge the intellectual man. I am wil- 
ling to believe that your first note to me was a hasty sketch 
that wanted correction to make it the sign of your mind, but 
your words literally expressed a desire for an equality of 
property, as far as that idea can be extended. I now flatter 
myself | can shake you from all the positions you have ta- 
ken in opposition to my principles. I do not so much de- 
sire to become your victor, as to have your support in a 
right way of thinking. I wish to convince a friend of an 
error in judgment—not to conquer an opponent. I speak 
thus confidently on my own part, because what you have ~ 
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now written bas been with an expectation of changing my 
views, but, in which, you have totally failed. 

[ agree with you that the first step in legislation is inven- 
tion and the second judgment, aud that the one is the pro- 
perty of an individual, the other of an assembly of the Re- 
presentatives of the People. So far you have expressed 
yourself well. But I do not agree with you when you say 
“the Radical Reformers owe almost every thing to Major 
Cartwrigbt’s Bill.” I cannot perceive that the Radical Re- 
formers owe any thing to this Bill, though they owe much 
to Major Cartwright’s zeal and services in the cause of re- 
form. I do not think this bill will ever receive the sanction 
of the Representatives of the People without a great deal of 
pruning, and alteration, nor can | perceive that it has tended 
in the least to unite the Reformers, or to make them more 
formidable to their opponents. The question of reform is a 
question of intellect, as well as of interest: we cannot com- 
prehend all that is necessary at the first exercise of the 
‘mind upon the subject, but must obtain it by repeated ex- 
ercises. Major Cartwright, as far as possible, has sought for 
antiquated precedents to proceed upon without inventing 
any thing. Thomas Paine saw the necessity of new prin- 
ciples independent of all precedents, and he struck them out 
of his own mind accordingly. With me Mr. Paine’s new 
principles are every thing, Major Cartwright’s precedents no- 
thing. Not to do any thing becauseit has not been done 
betore exhibits an enslaved and bigoted, not a free mind. 

I have arrived to the conviction that it will be upon the 
principles propagated by Mr. Paine, and not the precedents 
collected by Major Cartwright, that Reform will be brought 
about in this and every other country, to be lasting and ef- 
fectual. Wherever or whenever the Major ascends above 
the trammels of precedents he exhibits very sound principles, 
and all I wish him to do is, to deal more with the latter and 
less with the former. It is particularly desirable that a man 
so chaste in morals, so honest in principle, so undeviating in 
political integrity, should be Aimse/f a precedent in sound 
political principles, without seeking to justify himself by the 
precedents of others and of olden time. His duty should be 
the result of his qualifications ; to lead not to follow; to esta- 
blish not to act upon precedents. 1 like the-Major much 
better than I do his Bill as a recipe for Rights and Liberties, 
and when you say the Radical Reformers owe almost every 
thing to it, I must beg your pardon, when I so far differ from 
you as to say that I cannot see how or in what manner they 
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owe any thing to it. Were I to see the present legislature vote 
its own reform upon the principle of that bill, | may then be 
disposed to say we owe somthing to it; but if we have to 
make the last step in obtaining a reform to be one of physical 
force, then, my friend, Major Cartwright’s Bill may go upon 
the shelf: it will no longer be considered a proper guide to 
complete a Representative Government, both in legislation 
and magistracy. 

The next point in your letter which requires some reply 
and explanation from me, is the article of money, which 
you have laid great stress upon, though there was nothing 
in my letter that required it. I did not bring it forward as 
an indispensable, or a thing of any consequence; I merely 
used the reference to exhibit more strongly how your Agra- 
rian scheme would annihilate all commerce. 

You complain that money is an improper standard of 
value. I do not see that money is a standard of value 
more than any other thing. Whatis money? Convenient 
pieces of metal to move about, used as counters in exchang- 
ing property. Do these pieces, as counters or money, exhi- 
bit a greater nominal value than their real value as metal ? 
A fair answer to this question must be in the negative, for it 
‘is notorious that it has been, within my time, profitable to 
melt down our coins, for their nominal value being less 
than their real value: for instance, | have known twenty 
pence per pound given for old copper, when sixteen penny- 
pieces would weigh an exact pound; and when those six- 
teen pieces of copper, from their purity, were worth near 
two shillings to the brass founders, and the manufacturers 
of copper bolts, nails and sheets. It is, however certain 
that our coins are as near their real value, as metal, as they 
ought to be, to prevent their being melted down to use as 
their respective metals. Does it not then follow that pieces 
of metallic money are no more a standard of value than any 
other thing that changes hands in the way of barter? For 
instance, if twenty of our pieces of money called shillings, 
will to-day buy thirty quartern loaves,.and to-morrow but 
twenty, is it not as fair to say, the silver is cheaper, as to say 
that the bread is dearer? Money is not the standard of 
value: it is that which changes most in value. If we, get 
more or less bread fora shilling, every other article of con- 
sumption changes with it. The food on which human life 
most depends is the real standard of value, if any be re- 
quired. Money may be dispensed with altogether, food 
cannot. The consumer of food, which is every man, wants 
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a given quantity every day; now if his labour will not to- 
day procure him as much food as it did yesterday, there is 
no further proof that food is dearer, than that bis labour is 
cheaper, or that with which he is paid for his labour is 
cheaper to-day than it was yesterday. There is such a 
thing as relative value, but no such thing as a standard of 
value; for in all cases of barter, the price is fixed according 
to the relative quantity of the supply to the demand, and by 
this rule money is affected the same as every other thing, 
A labouring man finds the consumption of a certain quantity 
of food indispensable, he bas nothing to barter for it but his 
labour; now if that will briug him more food to-day than 
to-morrow, it is his labour that changes its value, and is 
doubtless regulated by the principle of supply and demand, 
as much as any other thing, though it is possible that the 
supply of labour may not be equal to the demand, and rise 
in value; and at the same time, the supply of food may-not 
be equal] to the demand, and rise in the same proportion, as 
to its relative value with labour. Now, if the supply of 
labour far exceeds the demand, as is the case in this country 
at present, distress must inevitably be generated; for a 
poor man’s labour, which is his capital, becomes of no 
value, and though the supply of food be ever so great, 
it avails him not, for he has nothing of equal value to barter 
for it. This is the present state of this country. Money is 
not.a standard of value with the labouring man; the ques- 
tion with him is notso much as to how much money he can 
get for his labour, as to how much food ; though money is 
the medium for exchange between the two articles. Mone 
is nothing more than a commodious currency of value. It 
is a property like every other. It plays no more tricks or 
deceptions than any other kind of property. It facilitates 
exchanges of other property, which is essential to the well- 
being and happiness of society. It cannot be made an in- 
strument of oppression more than may be done with any 
other kind of property. It is a false maxim which says, 
“ Money is the root of all evil:” if managed with the same 
prudence as you would manage other property, it has no 
bad quality, whilst its general reception as a currency of 
value makes it more useful. 

The Parliaments of this country, formerly, did not grant 
supplies in the shape of money, but by taking a portion of 
all moveable property, such as a fifteenth or sixteenth. 
Such a system of taxing as this must evidently affect the 
right persons, that is, the rich more than the poor; for the 
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taxes of that day could not affect the labouring ma», who 
had no property beyond his labour, whilst it must make an 
impression on the stores of the rich man. At that time, I 
should, presume, there were no such things as taxes upon 
commodities for consumption, no eating or drinking of 
taxed articles. [ do not know whether Mr. Ricardo appeals 
to those old precedents for his plan to pay off the Govern- 
ment debt, but certain it is, that for centuries, such was the 
plan of raising supplies, and the Government had often to 
send the commodities so raised to a foreign market, to turn 
them into money to fit out an expedition, or to raise an 
army. I mention this circumstance merely to shew that the 
Government does not necessarily raise taxes in money, or 
as an exception to the senate, rule laid down about its 
being the balls for the state jugglers to play their tricks 
with 

I haye been all along speaking of metallic money. Paper 
money is a different thihg, and is that: which affords room 
wherewith to play all sorts of tricks. It is this paper- 
money which affects the nominal value of articles of food, 
in its change of price, Paper-money, such as we have been 
pestered with in this country, and good metallic money are 
two distinct things, and bear no more relation to each other 
than ot other dissimilar kinds of property. Make a Bank- 
note a legal tender, and it is evident that you may issue 
them to an extent so as to make a quarteru loaf wortha 
pote of a nominal value of twenty shillings; whilst one 
shilling in silver would, perhaps, purchase that same loaf. 
This has been partially the case in this country, and a re- 
ceding from this state of things is the cause of the misery 
now falling upon the industrious classes. . 

The paper money has ‘been a state juggle, from the ab- 
sence of an intrinsic value, but such a juggle cannot be 
played with metal counters, whose nominal value is nearly 
the same with their intrinsic value asa piece of metal. So, 
here again, you will find, Mr. Davenport, that you have not 
expressed yourself clearly upon the subject of money. I 
shall now proceed to shew you that your conclusions as to 
an Agrarian Government are equally fallacious. | 

I have expressed to you a desire that the land and the 
mines shall furnish a revenue equivalent to all the expences 
of the Government: you say, you go farther than me, and 
can shew how every person in the country can have an in- 
come of £5 per annum out of this public rental of the land, 
&c., after a splendid establishment of Goverment is sup- 
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ported. Now I will shew you, in a moment, Mr. Daven- 
port, where you are in error. You have heard or read that 
the present rental of this courtry, in houses, lands, mines, 
and fisheries, amounts to £150,000,000. It is probable, [ 
will admit it to be true; but you ought to have heard that 
this heavy rental is at the same time a main cause in the 
distress now felt in the country. Who pays this rent? The 
consumer of the prodace raised in those houses and mines, 
and upon those lands and fisheries. This is evident; and it 
is further evident that you and me, and such persons, rank 
among ‘the first consumers. It is we who pay this rent. 
We are chained to the country from our want of means to 
establish ourselves better in some other. By some means or 
other, we must consume a sufficiency of the produce of this 
country to keep us alive, and further, we consume enough 
of it, if we can obtain it, to make life comfortable. Now, 
then, if the rental of the country be so high as to allow £5 
per annum to every person in it, and to allow £2. 10s. per 
annum from every person towards the expences of the Go- 
vernment, is it not evident that you, a consumer of the pro- 
duce of the country, must first pay this £7. 10s. before you 
can receive it. Before you could receive it, you must pay 
for it out of the produce of your labour; and at present, 
you not only pay for yourself, but you pay for those who 
do not labour, or those who are supported out of the reve- 
nue. You may, therefore, calculate that you, a labourin 
man, pay at least for one of those who do not labour. 

Whatever rent be put upon a commodity, we will sa 
land, for instance, it is evident that the renter must make the 
articles he produces for public consumption bear a price 
equivalent to his expences, and such as will leave him a liv- 
ing profit upon his labour and capital bestowed. If he fails 
in this, he inevitably becomes a bankrupt. So that if you 
exact a high rent from him, you must expect to pay accord- 
ingly for what you consume of his produce. 

Now, on the other hand, it is evident that if no higher 
rent be exacted from the renter of the land than is sufficient 
_to support a well managed Government, competition would 
bring down the price of his produce accordingly: and 
where, under your system, you would pay a shilling for 
your quartern loaf, under mine, you would not pay six- 
pence. Mind you one thing; the manner in which [ would 
impose this rental on the land should not admit the means to 
the present Aristocracy to put on what rent they pleased in 
addition. 1 would not allow of any man’s living by the 
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rent of the land, unless it were such persons as were indis- 
pensably employed by the Government, as the persons to 
conduct the Government. 

We must fetch down the haughty spirits of the Norman 
Aristocrats, who lord it over us by rendering their lands of 
no private or personal value to them, and to none but those 
who actually cultivate them. Competition would soon 
prodace this measure, .if the Government depended upon a 
tax per acre, and if every acre was put into some use. | 
would play off such lands as are now called public property, 
such as those nominally belonging to the Church and the 
Crown, against those held by individuals, and I'll warrant 
it that competition in the sale of produce would soon fetch 
the haughty landlords down to their proper station in so- 
ciety. To live, they must then put their own hands to the 
plough. Capital, of whatever description, is one and the 
same thing, and is regulated, as to its value, by the principle 
of the relation of the supply to the demand, by the princi- 
ple of competition. If you, as a shoemaker, had no com- 
petitor in this country, the shoes you made would fetch 
almost any price you would put upon them; but as there 
are more than shoemakers enough to supply. all demands, 
‘you obtain a mere living profit upon your labour and mate- 
rials, from the power of competition. 

Now, if I have expressed myself as clearly to you as I 
feel the propositions intended to be made, I have shewn you 
that my system is the only one free from taxation, and that 
which will leave you, as an industrious labourer, the highest 
means of consumption, or the greatest degree of happiness 
and pleasurable sensation. In your plan, you have included 
the rent of houses and fisheries: now, the first must always 
be considered as individual property, unless paid for out of 
the public revenue, and cannot come under the idea of a 
public rental; and the second, or to tax the fisheries, would 
be a species of game-laws, that monopolized to a few what 
was the property of those who could take. You may as 
well tax degrees of the atmosphere, for the taking or shoot- 
ing of birds, as seas and rivers for the taking of fishes. 
Such monopolies do now exist, hut the pbilantbropist, the 
patriot and the philosopher, should always argue without 
reference to established customs.. He ean support those 
a are good without making a precedent of those that are 
bad. 

Your idea of a commonwealth, “‘ where there is no want, 
or dread of want, amongst its members,” is 4 thing that moral 
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power cannot censure. ‘ Want or dread of want,” is as lia- 
ble to result from physical as from moral causes. I can con- 
ceive the existence of a commonwealth as perfect as that de- 
sired by Solon, subject to all the horrors of want and the 
dread of want. You have yet much room to extend your 
views of human life and human society. Discuss every 
thing well in your mind, and you will comeat last to correct 
conclusions. Do not rest too muchupon plan or scheme of 
any kind, and by all means bear in mind that the value of 
every thing is relative and not fixed. There is nothing fixed 
in nature, all is relative and revolutionary. 

Much as you have exclaimed against money as a state 
juggle, the very foundation of your plan is money, or a de- 
sire to have a pension of £5. a year from the public revenue. 
] have shewn you that you must pay it before you can re- 
ceive it, and it may be further shewn, that you must pay a 
per centage, asa profit upon capital, or a principal and in- 
terest too, before you could finger the capital. 

I agree with you that land is the source of property, and 
that property is the source of power ; and you may see that 
my desire to equalize the whole is not short of yours, but 
you attribute to inanimate things what is alone the property 
of animation, and intelligence to accomplish. I can draw a 
pictare of the situation of a Turkish Sultan, who may reign 
absolute, over a revenue drawn from every acre of land, and 
yet be so circumscribed by laws, as not to be able to touch 
the life or property of an individual. ‘The present evil is that 
he holds an irresponsible power over individual lives and 
properties, and is responsible to nothing but retributive ven- 
geance, or a knowledge that life, mind, and muscular energy 
is near alike in all means, or that the weakest can destroy 
the strongest, as well as the strongest can destroy the weakest. 

I have now merely to take notice of some further improper 
application of words on your part. You use the words Ra- 
dical, Republican, and Revolutionary, as adjectives applied 
to the word principles, as distinct expressions of a different 
meaning. In relation to existing abuses, to which you ap- 
ply them, they are words of the same meaning in their ge- 
neral use. You also speak of Reform and Revolution, as 
words differing in their meaning. ‘To reform is to revolu- 
tionize, and to revolutionize is to reform. Never counte- 
nance an’ improper play with words. Depend on it, that 
words are often used as the balls for state jugglers to play 
their tricks with, than money or metal counters, 

{ must now take my leave of you Mr. Davenport. I trust 
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you will give me credit for having given you fair play, | 
do not know that I should have printed and replied io ve 
first note, had you not stated that you went further jp oe 
cal reform than I did. I will not hear this said, in fs 
on my part, by any man or woman. I am determined t, 
bea Radical Reformer, though I may not obtain the ¢op. 
sent of Mr. Hunt, to be so considered by those whom he 
calls Radical Reformers. Any thing short of being a Radi. 
cal Refofmer is, in my eye, that short of being politically 
honest. The man who shows me that I do not go far enough 
shall be acknowledged by me as a leader to a further step, 
[ will follow not quarrel with him, and not envy, but ad- 
mire his better judgment. : 
Respectfully yours, 


R. CARLILE. 








TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





Sir, Milburne, Oct. 3, 1822 of the Christian Mythology. 
I nave the pleasure of sending you One Pound, being the subscrip- 
tions of afew Friends to Free Discussion, in Milburne, near Derby. 
a « small sum, we beg you to accept it as a proof of our 
F ' 


apptobation of your truly patriotic endeavours in the cause of Truth 
and Liberty. 


Iam, much injured Fellow Citizen, 


Respectfully Yours, 
JOHN SMITH. 








TO MR. JOHN SMITH, MILBURNF, DERBY- 
gy: 


SHIRE. 





4 Gk izeN, “ "\"" Dorchester Gaol, October 14, 1822. 
‘pleased to make known my thanks to the Republicans 
il 


of Milburne in Derbyshire, for their subscription towards 
the sappart.of the principles we, neither. fear to avow nor fo 
advedgate. When every village in,this island shall exhibit the 
same numberof Republicans as Milburne.does, our triumph 
will not be far distant. We shall reform nothiag but in the 
same proportion as intelligentecspreads: among the people: 
for, before we ebti'tope to establish ‘liberal institutions, we 
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pust get rid of those that are existing, aud supported by a 
very large army of Soldiers and Priests. = 
Courage and perseverance are all our principles require 
from us to become established as a form of Government. One 
jeermined man gives a tone to a whole neighbourhood, 
when his principles are unimpeachable and his morals good. 
\ minority of brave and honest men will ever combat success- 
fully a majority of dishonest cowards. We must be bold, if 
we wish to be successful, in any cause, no man will volun- 
tarily lay down a power that has been usurped, ora pro- 

rty that has been dishonestly acquired; the ruled and the 
robbed must rise and take it from him. 

Accept my thanks and believe me your faithful fellow 


labourer. 
R. CARLILE. 








TO MR, R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





ResPECTED Str, Bath, Oct. 6, 1822. 
As the time is coming near for your liberation, I should think my- 
self wanting in common feeling, if 1 could not strain a point to 
baffle the views of the Christian destroyers, in taking a small por- 
tion of your fines on me,” | 

Although I am not a native of this Island, I trust that there is a 
more generous disposition in the men and women of this country 
than to let you remain in prison one hour, for want of money to sa- 
tisfy those worst of brutes; for 1 will not call them animals, for 
they are not worthy of the name. Dear Sir, though I have a wife 
and four children to labour for, my Christian master was pleased to 
make me lose a day for the Coronation, and I now send you 5s. 6d. 
the earnings of another day, in behalf of the universal good of 
mankind; and trust that the Republicans will bestir themselves to 
do the same, and come up to time. 1 know what a man can do if he 
has a mind; he can strain some point. I have done this that it may 
stimulate the Republicans and Deists to double their exertions. The 
Friends in Bath,.1 trust, will follow my example: I should purchase 
more.of your publications, but cannot spare the money; and the 
cause must be’ supported. 1 am glad to see some of my country- 

Coming forward. M. 

Give my best respects to Mrs. and Miss Carlile, and tell.them to 
be of gobd cheer. We lost our liberties in the field,’ it is) ahereiwe 
hast ‘vet them again; and/I'trust that when an opportunity serwes 

We shall not let it slip by us. | f “ob Is od Jon iilvw 
! I remain, Dear Siryui\io}ui <2 © qoiy 
Your very great Admirets ayy o1010d > 
HIBERNICUS. 


a a tht ~ oa 
WIIORUTHO S718 
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The following Subscription from the Friends of Civil and Relio; 
Liberty of Yarmouth, has. been ‘received. for Mr. Carlile’s ~ = 
soned Shopmen, by the hands of R. W! Byerley of Leeds. a 


8... d, 
William Steel 2 6 An Enemy to all Religoy ae 
— Felix 20 cncaaan Pe ae 10 
One that hates the Bishop of - From One who was Begotten 
Clogher and his dirty Actions 2 0 by his Father and not by a 
Robert Wells 1° 0 Ghost : 0 
Samuel Caston 1 0 W.H. 0 
— Warner 0- 3 One who detests Religious Per- 
H. Martin 5 0 secution 29 
A. B. 1 0 DH. 1 0 
Still an Advocate -1 Q One who despises propagating 
An Advocate for Truth 1 0O Christianity because he is con- 
Mr Nobbs of Norwich, a Mate- vinced it is an Imposition 1 0 
rialist 2 0 Deist % § 
Try all things and hold fast to Mr. Baldrey 9 0 
that which is good 1 0 R. W. Byerley 9 9 
Masier of the Rolls 1 O J. Watson 1 9 


For the incarcerated Champion, R.Carlile, in the cause that made Castlere 
cut his throat, namely, the approaching Emancipation of the People from slavery, 
A cause that demands the people’s support. J.G.Grocer . . . £1 00 

The receipt of #5 is acknowledged from a friend at Portsea. 


W. V. Holmes gratefully acknowledges the receipt of Five Shillings from an 
Isle of Wight Lady, and a bottle of wine to drink te the Immortal Mewory of 
Thomas Paine, Author of tht Age of Reason, which was the means of converting 
him from a Disseminator of Superstition and Idolatry, to a Vindicator of pure u- 
sophisticated Truth. 

Joseph Rhodes returns thanks to Jane , Newport, Isle of Wight, for the 
sum of 5s, and the present of Pastry, and is highly gratified with the notice she 
has taken of his daughter, Mary Ann. * 

Joseph Rhodes and H. Boyle acknowledge the receipt of 2s. from a friend at 
Manchester; and H. Boyle of 2s. from George Lee of Leeds, and of 6d. left at 
196,- Newgate Strect, by “A. D. 





Subscriptions received at No. 5, Water Lane. 


ft. s. d. f£.& a 
S. Alexander, a Materialist O 0 6 J.C. Monthly 0 20 
W. J. for September 0 2 0 J. Jones, Two Months Sub- 
J. Kent and Friends 08 0 scription to September 21 1 0 0 
Mr. Buckley, Enfield 0 5 O Isaac Gregory, John Street, 
Two Journeyman Mechanics, Ordnance Place, Chatham 0 1 ? 
Republicans, who detest A Gentleman, at George's 
your Persecutors, and think Coffee-house, Temple Bar 1 0 0 
them no better than the R»o- Mr. Tyler 02°? 
man Catholics who burned W. JS. 0 2 0 
prope at the stake in bloody * M‘Beth os - 
ueen Mary’s days 0 5 O John Musgrave 01 
F. Francis, 10th Subscription 0 2 6 Second Subscription, from , 
W.-B. « Republican 0 2 6 Clapham hs 





‘Printed and Published. by R. CARLILE, 55, Fleet Street. All Communicate’ 
post paid) are requested to be sent to Dorchester Gaol, until a further 
ress to some House or Shop be given.—Orders, w , 
for payment, will be punctually attended to. Conntry Agents will 
most liberal Terms for prompt Pa 


i ‘ttances, or references 
ith remi ’ find the 


yment. 
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